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Eels  and  the  Eel  Industry 


FOR  THE 

TWO  YEARS  ENDING  1904. 


Since  the  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Fisheries  it  has 
made  strong  efforts  to  determine  the  number  of  eels  taken  in  the 
State  and  the  value  of  the  industry  from  a financial  point  of  view. 
The  enactment  of  the  law  for  the  licensing  of  the  eelbasket  seemed 
to  make  it  feasable  to  come  very  close  to  the  figures.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Department  has  been  hampered  by  the  indispo- 
sition or  neglect  of  the  holders  of  licenses  to  make  returns. 

In  1903  a warden  was  detailed  to  visit  the  various  holders  of 
licenses  and  obtain  from  them  their  catches,  but  owing  to  the  sus- 
picion on  the  part  of  the  licensees  that  something  more  than  a 
mere  desire  to  obtain  statistics  was  behind  the  questions  the  figures 
obtained  were  but  of  little  value.  This  year  a circular  was  mailed 
to  each  holder  of  a license  requesting  that  he  fill  up  a blank  which 
was  inclosed  and  return  it  to  this  Department  giving  the  number  of 
eels  caught  by  him,  the  weight  of  the  same,  the  price  per  pound  and 
the  total  value.  Only  99  holders  of  licenses  have  made  returns  out 
of  a total  of  316  licenses  issued,  but  fortunately  these  returns  come 
from  all  sections  of  the  State,  so  that  they  probably  are  a fair  aver- 
age on  which  to  gage  an  estimate. 

The  returns  from  these  99  licenses  show  the  number  of  eels  taken 
to  be  99,955,  the  weight  of  the  same  being  45,982  pounds.  The  price 
varied  from  three  cents  to  fifteen  cents  a pound  and  the  total  value 
of  the  catch  was  $5,131.00.  This  latter  figure  does  not  show  the 
total  value,  as  in  many  cases  the  persons  reported  that  they  ate  a 
great  many  themselves  and  quite  a number  did  not  sell  any  at  all. 

As  the  number  of  reports  cover  about  a little  less  than  one-third 
of  the  licenses  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  catch  of  eels  was  300,000  and 
the  total  weight  about  150,000  pounds,  the  value  of  which  would  be 
a little  over  $15,000. 

Complaints  are  made  this  year  that  owing  to  the  lowness  of  the 
streams  the  run  of  eels  was  very  small  and  the  catch  not  nearly  up 
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to  the  average.  The  year  before  the  complaints  were  made  that  the 
Susquehanna  river  was  so  high  that  the  baskets  were  submerged 
and  the  fishermen  had  a very  poor  catch.  While  the  figures  above 
do  not  show  the  eel  industry  to  be  as  large  and  as  valuable  as  it  was 
expected,  yet  it  shows  itself  one  worthy  of  consideration.  The  eels 
themselves  are  highly  prized  by  many  as  an  article  of  diet,  while 
the  sport  of  taking  them  carry  as  much  delight  to  the  basket  owners 
as  the  trout  fishermen  enjoy  taking  their  favorite  fish. 

There  is  a considerable  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
matter,  but  the  majority  of  the  reports  seem  to  favor  the  continu- 
ance of  the  use  of  fislibaskets  and  the  licensing  of  the  same,  because 
the  licenses  give  them  standing  and  in  a way  puts  them  under  the 
protection  of  the  law.  There  are  some  complant,  however,  that  in 
favorite  spots  where  a man  puts  up  a walls  and  is  successful  in 
catching  many  eels,  some  one  pre-empts  his  walls  for  next  year  by 
taking  out  a license  before  he  does.  The  effect  of  this,  however,  has 
been  that  some  early  birds  have  token  out  their  licenses  for  the  next 
year  already. 

There  are  some  very  curious  figures  shown  in  the  reports.  Two 
men  within  three  miles  of  each  other  report  catching  1200  eels  each, 
yet  one  man’s  1200  eels  weighed  850  pounds,  while  the  other  man’s 
weighed  only  450  pounds.  The  first  man  was  able  to  sell  his  at  nine 
cents  a pound  netting  him  $76.50,  while  the  other  man  only  got  six 
cents  a pound,  which  netted  him  only  $27.00. 

The  eels  at  the  head  of  the  river  generally  seem  to  run  heavier 
than  they  do  lower  down.  For  instance  a man  in  Wyoming  county 
caught  900  eels,  which  weighed  850  pounds,  while  a man  below  Col- 
umbia caught  2,500  eels  that  only  weighed  800  pounds.  Another 
Wyoming  man  reported  having  caught  500  eels  that  averaged  two 
pounds  to  the  eel.  A Luzerne  county  man  took  3,000  eels  which 
weighed  2,500  pounds,  while  a Columbia  man  (to  show  that  all  rules 
have  exceptions)  took  2,500  eels  that  weighed  3,000  pounds.  The 
largest  catches  were  reported  from  Lycoming  county;  7,000  eels 
weighing  2,000  pounds;  and  by  a Dauphin  county  man  who  caught 
9,876  eels  weighing  only  2,551  pounds  and  a Lancaster  man  who 
caught  8,000  eels  that  weighed  1928  pounds.  The  largest  pecuniary 
return  is  by  a Bradford  county  man  who  sold  his  eels  for  $375. 

There  was  some  complaint  that  the  expenses  attending  the  build- 
ing of  the  basket  and  the  license  were  greater  than  the  returns 
financially  but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  some  people  who  thought 
the  fun  more  than  paid  for  the  expense  and  trouble,  even  if  their 
catch  was  small.  Thus  one  man  wrote  that  he  caught  six  eels  which 
weighed  four  pounds  and  closed  his  letter  by  saying,  “It  cost  con- 
siderable money  but  the  result  was  lots  of  fun  and  good  health.  We 
ate  all  the  eels  in  the  family.” 
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Another  man  writes  from  Bradford  county,  that  he  only  caught 
two  eels  which  weighed  two  pounds,  so  they  did  not  make  much  of 
a meal,  but  he  did  not  begrudge  the  trouble  and  expense. 

Another  man  from  Perry  county  writes  as  follows: 

“My  expenses  were  over  $15  and  I only  got  $3.75  worth  of  eels.  I 
had  a mile  to  go  twice  a day  besides  the  exposure  at  night.  We 
had  the  eels  in  the  river  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago  and  there 
was  ten  to  one  now,  yet  you  want  us  to  pay  for  taking  out  what  you 
did  not  put  in  the  water.  I have  lived  here  nearly  three-quarters  of 
a century  and  know  all  about  it.  While  we  are  busy  with  our  crops 
the  loafer  comes  up  and  catches  all  our  fish.” 

Another  writer  says,  “As  a money  making  business  you  will  ob- 
serve that  fishing  an  eelbasket  is  not  a success.  I think  the  slats 
are  too  far  apart  for  there  are  many  eels  go  through  that  could  be 
retailed  at  a dollar  a hundred  with  the  skins  off.  I took  particular 
notice  to  the  young  shad  going  in  the  basket  and  we  only  saw  two 
dead  ones.  They  shot  out  too  far  on  the  slats.  The  young  shad 
can  easily  go  through  a quarter  of  an  inch  space.  I will  give  the 
expense  of  erecting  my  basket.  Material  $22.00,  license  and  fee 
$6.00,  three  days  labor  building  wing  walls  $4.50,  total  $32.50.” 

Another  writer  says,  “My  expenses  were  as  follows:  Licenses  and 
fee  $6.00,  carfare  80  cents,  cost  of  basket  $6.50,  cost  of  dam  $9.00, 
total  $21.30.  I only  got  $19.92  worth  of  eels.” 

Another  writer  says,  “I  am  much  pleased  with  the  working  of  the 
fishbasket  law  and  hope  it  will  not  be  repealed.  I am  sure  that 
next  year  there  will  be  more  baskets  put  in  than  this  year  and  they 
will  go  on  increasing  every  year.  I would  like  to  see  a change  in 
the  law  and  make  the  time  from  August  first  to  November  15th;  also 
that  each  person  would  be  obliged  to  put  his  name  on  the  basket  and 
a penalty  imposed  for  any  person  not  employed  by  the  owner  fishing 
the  basket  or  taking  fish  therefrom.” 

Another  writer  says,  “I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
weakness  in  the  law.  I worked  last  year  a long  time  in  fixing  up 
my  basket  having  three  men  to  help  me.  I was  very  successful  in 
catching  eels  and  this  fact  was  known.  This  year  some  other  per- 
son got  to  the  county  treasurer’s  before  I did  and  took  out  a li- 
cense covering  my  wingwalls.  I think  there  should  be  something 
put  in  the  law  to  enable  a man  to  hold  the  walls  that  he  has  been 
at  the  expense  of  putting  up.  I also  think  that  there  should  be  added 
to  the  law  a provision  which  would  prevent  another  man  from 
erecting  the  wingwalls  of  his  basket  immediately  above  another  and 
so  close  to  it  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  eels  to  go  down  and  get 
in  the  second  basket.” 

Another  writer  says,  “I  think  to  repeal  the  law  which  permits  eels 


to  be  taken  with  fishbaskets  would  be  unreasonable.  It  has  only 
been  in  force  two  seasons  and  having  laid  up  fish  walls  and  build 
baskets  at  a great  deal  of  expense  the  repeal  would  be  unfair  to  such 
persons.  To  cut  out  the  fishbaskets  would  deprive  many  old  people, 
who  are  no  longer  able  to  fish,  from  the  privilege  of  buying  eels 
which  they  are  very  fond  of  and  cannot  get  unless  the  baskets  are 
left  to  fish.  In  addition  these  eels  go  down  the  river  and  never 
come  back  again  so  that  they  may  as  well  be  caught  and  eaten.  I 
would  also  suggest  that  German  carp  should  be  permitted  to  be 
caught  in  the  baskets  and  in  any  other  manner  indeed  that  they  can 
be  caught  so  as  to  rid  the  river  of  them.” 

Another  writer  says,  “I  think  the  law  is  all  right  excepting  we 
should  be  allowed  to  fish  a month  later  and  in  addition  we  should 
be  allowed  to  take  carp  and  mullets.  It  would  also  be  a good  thing 
if  a man  was  appointed  in  each  township  to  see  after  the  baskets 
as  there  are  lots  of  baskets  fished  without  license  and  I do  not  think 
it  is  right  for  one  man  to  have  to  pay  a license  and  another  man  to 
fish  without  paying  any  license.” 

Another  writer  says,  “I  did  not  sell  any  eels  as  I did  not  go  into 
the  business  to  make  money.  What  I wanted  was  to  have  eels  to 
eat  and  to  give  to  my  friends.  I do  not  think  that  fishing  an  eel 
basket  makes  the  eels  as  expensive  as  what  the  trout  anglers  have 
to  pay  for  their  trout.” 

Another  writer  says,  “Owing  to  the  low  water  from  the  long 
continued  drought  the  eelbaskets  were  almost  a failure.  We  usually 
in  former  years  caught  from  300  to  400  eels  in  a single  night,  but 
this  year  we  did  not  get  half  that  many  the  whole  fall.  The  creek 
is  almost  dry.” 

Another  writer  says,  “On  account  of  the  low  water  my  catch  was 
very  small.  In  addition  to  this  another  basket  was  placed  just 
ahead  of  mine  and  on  account  of  the  low  water  no  eels  could  get  to 
my  basket.  I would  suggest  that  the  act  be  changed  and  that  the 
distance  between  baskets  should  not  be  less  than  two  miles.” 

Another  writer  says,  “There  is  an  injustice  in  the  license  act  at 
it  stands,  for  we  dwellers  on  the  small  streams  have  to  pay  the 
same  price  as  the  man  on  the  river  who  catches  a thousand  eels  to 
our  hundred,  yet  we  have  to  pay  the  same  amount  of  license.  Then 
there  is  another  difficulty.  Another  person  has  the  right  to  go 
above  a small  distance  and  put  in  a basket.  In  consequence  I would 
get  scarcely  any  eels  at  all,  when  there  is  a basket  above  in  a small 
stream  and  the  walls  extending  from  shore  to  shore,  so  that  nothing 
could  pass  down.” 

Another  writer  says,  “On  account  of  the  extreme  low  water  the 
eels  did  not  run  and  undoubtedly  the  eels  will  winter  in  the  mud. 
If  the  water  had  been  favorable  I would  have  had  a very  much  larger 
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catch.  While  I am  not  particular  whether  the  present  law  is  re- 
pealed or  not,  I must  say  that  it  certainly  does  more  to  prevent  illegal 
fishing  than  the  vigilance  of  the  fishwardens,  as  there  was  very  little 
illegal  fishing  this  year  and  less  than  I have  known  at  any  time  at 
this  place.” 

The  general  tenor  of  all  the  letters  was  in  favor  of  the  continuance 
of  the  present  license  law  for  the  baskets,  but  with  some  minor 
changes  in  regard  to  the  interference  of  baskets.  The  license 
holders  are  interested  in  preventing  illegal  fishing  as  far  as  the  eels 
are  concerned  and  from  this  interest  they  are  learning  to  take  a 
general  interest  in  all  fish  protection.  In  so  far  this  is  a very  de- 
sirable sentiment  to  cultivate. 

The  number  of  eels  which  come  up  the  rivers  of  Pennsylvania  in 
the  Spring  are  simply  enormous  and  when  they  return  in  the  Fall 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  fislibaskets  ought  to  make  larger  returns. 
The  history  of  the  eel  has  only  been  recently  thoroughly  understood, 
but  it  is  now  as  well  known  as  that  of  any  other  fish.  It  is  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  shad,  which  is  a saltwater  fish  and  go  to  fresh  water 
to  spawn,  while  the  eels  are  a fresh  water  fish,  which  go  to  saltwater 
to  spawn.  The  eel  is  remarkably  prolific,  it  having  been  estimated 
that  a single  female  32  inches  long  produced  10,700,000  eggs.  This 
tremendous  fecundity  forbids  the  idea  that  the  eels  can  be  ex- 
terminated. 

The  fact  that  the  productive  organs  lie  along  the  back-bone,  has 
prevented  their  discovery  by  the  ordinary  observer,  hence  there  are 
all  sorts  of  mythical  stories  among  the  common  fishermen  as  to  how 
eels  reproduce. 

After  spawning  it  has  been  generally  agreed  by  scientists  that 
both  males  and  females  die,  never  returning  to  fresh  water  for  the 
second  time.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  schools  of  eels  as- 
cending the  river  in  the  spring  are  usually  small  ones,  but  recently 
the  Department  has  been  advised  by  very  reliable  fishermen  that 
they  have  caught  large  eels  ascending  the  Susquehanna  river  in  the 
Spring  of  the  year.  This  would  point  strongly  to  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  eels  survived  the  spawning  period.  In  the  case  of  the  shad, 
which  is  a salt  water  fish  that  comes  to  fresh  water  to  spawn,  large 
numbers  die  after  spawning,  yet  nevertheless  a number  of  them 
do  manage  to  fight  their  way  back  to  salt  water,  which  quickly  re- 
stores them  to  health.  There  is  reason  to  believe  therefore  that 
in  the  case  of  eels,  which  are  a fresh  water  fish  that  go  to  salt  water 
to  spawn,  some  of  them  survive  the  spawning  period  and  return  to 
fresh  water.  The  eel  is  a scavenger  and  is  an  undesirable  fish  in 
the  river  in  many  -frays.  It  is  very  destructive  to  the  spawn  of  other 
fishes  and  spawning  shad  is  considered  its  special  delicacy.  The 
ovaries  of  some  shad  have  sometimes  been  found  to  be  gutted 
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through  the  vents,  the  shad  being  found  to  contain  several  eels  of 
considerable  size. 

For  many  years  it  was  a source  of  much  speculation  how  certain 
waters  would  become  stocked  with  eels.  The  farmer  would,  for 
instance,  build  a dam  on  the  line  of  a small  spring  run  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  his  flock  of  ducks.  That  he  should  stock  this  pond 
with  fish  probably  never  entered  his  mind,  yet  perhaps  a year  or  less 
after  a number  of  eels,  some  evidently  several  years  old,  would  be 
found.  Thus  all  sorts  of  superstitions  sprung  up  concerning  this 
fish.  Among  other  things  it  was  believed  by  many  people  that  eels 
had  their  origin  in  the  hairs  of  horses,  which  accidently  fell  into  the 
water.  In  later  years,  however,  the  mystery  of  the  eels  appearance 
in  the  farmer’s  pond,  as  well  as  in  any  other  isolated  body  of  water, 
is  fully  explained.  It  is  now  known  that  an  eel,  not  satisfied  with 
the  water  it  is  in,  will  travel  at  night  when  the  dew  is  heavy,  or  the 
rain  is  falling  over  wet  grass,  or  through  thick  woods  to  another 
body  of  water  which  its  instinct  informs  it  is  to  be  found.  On  one 
occasion  a large  eel  was  caught  in  a trout  stream,  which  had  its 
source  and  entire  supply  from  two  or  three  large  springs  on  the  top 
of  a mountain  and  cut  off  from  access  from  the  Delaware  river  by 
several  large  falls  up  which  no  fish  could  possibly  climb,  and  there 
is  no  other  explanation  of  the  fish’s  presence  there  than  by  the  as- 
sumption that  it  has  made  its  way  through  the  woods  around  the 
falls  from  the  river.  There  is  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  many  of 
our  lakes  received  their  supply  in  this  manner.  That  is,  those  of 
them  which  did  not  have  streams  along  which  access  could  be  had 
from  large  streams  or  rivers. 

As  a food  fish  the  eel  is  held  in  high  estimation  by  many  persons 
as  is  shown  by  the  prices  realized  at  many  points  along  the  river. 

During  the  two  seasons  there  were  89  arrests  made  for  using  ille- 
gal fish  baskets,  the  greater  number  of  which  were  made  during  the 
season  of  1903.  The  activity  of  the  fish  wardens  during  that  year 
had  a deterrent  effect  on  the  illegal  use  of  fish  baskets  the  second 
season  and  many  persons  who  fished  illegally  in  1903  took  out  li- 
censes in  1904,  and  have  become  firm  believers  in  the  law.  At  one 
place  where  thirteen  nets  in  wing  walls  were  destroyed  in  1903, 
nearly  that  many  licenses  were  taken  out  in  1904  by  the  men  who  had 
heretofore  been  fishing  illegally  and  nearly  every  one  assured  the 
wardens  that  they  think  the  law  a good  one,  for  the  reason  that  the  li- 
cense gives  a man  possession  of  his  wing  walls  and  baskets  and  pro- 
vides for  the  arrest  of  any  one  who  attempts  to  fish  his  basket  as 
was  done  in  former  times. 


